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granted him the right to leave the army and return to Russia!
But he was forbidden to live in St. Petersburg or Moscow,
and was confined to the little city of Tver. In spite of all that
had happened, a letter dated May 7, 1859, ordered the gov-
ernor of Tver to have the secret police watch the former
convict.
The great news did not reach Dostoevsky until four
months after the imperial edict had been signed. In the mean-
time he was devoured by impatience and floundered in in-
numerable projects. He planned to publish a collection of his
stories in two volumes and to write a great novel.
"You keep telling me," he wrote to his brother, "that
Goncharov, for instance, got seven thousand rubles for his
novel, and that Turgenev, for his Nest of Noble?nen (at last
I have read it, it is excellent) received four thousand rubles,
that is, four hundred rubles per sheet of thirty-two pages
from Katkov (of whom I asked one hundred rubles per
sheet). My friend, I know very well that I do not write as
well as Turgenev, but, after all, there is not that much differ-
ence, and eventually I hope to write as well as he does. Why
then, despite my poverty, must I accept one hundred rubles,
while Turgenev, who owns two thousand serfs, gets four
hundred? My destitute condition compels me to hurry, to
write for money, and as a result, invariably I must spoil my
work."
Dostoevsky needed money more than ever, and was less
able than ever to procure it. The expenses of his impending
journey would be considerable, and he did not know what
he would live on in Tver. He asked for an advance from the
publisher Kushelev, who sent him one thousand rubles.
These, to quote Dostoevsky, "soon melted away like wax."
Having paid his debts, he was left with hardly enough money